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one vital difference between the Pre-Raphaelites and their
imitators (and they were beginning to be imitated at the
time which we have now reached) was to be found in the
rendering of detail. The imitators were wont, for instance,
to paint foliage generally as though each individual leaf
were clearly seen in nature, whereas the Pre-Raphaelites
did so only in the nearest foliage, giving to the rest no more
clearness of definition than appears in the scene itself, where
the lesser details unite in indistinct masses and must be
suggested rather than minutely represented. But when
they were obliged to give a clear rendering of detail on
account of its proximity to the spectator, they did so with the
conscientiousness of the old masters ; and as examples of the
minuteness attained in Hunt's work when occasion required,
the exquisitely painted toad-stools and fallen beech leaves
on the foreground of Valentine and Sylvia should be closely
studied. In real life such small objects could not fail to be
seen in all their detail by a near spectator of the action of the
figures; for by an unconscious and instantaneous rotary
movement the eye invariably embraces considerably more
of a particular scene than its principal objects; it would,
indeed, be untrue to nature to paint with complete definition
only the principal features, as though the eye possessed no
more mobility than a fixed telescope.

The particular delicacy and purity of colouring that
characterizes the work of the Pre-Raphaelites was the result
of a method adopted independently by Hunt and Millais,
namely that of painting over a ground of wet white. This
system resulted in a brilliancy which made other paintings
look dull in comparison, and the two painters had decided
to keep the process a secret, when, on the impulse of the
moment, Millais gave a full account of it to Madox Brown,
who wrote in May, 1851, to Lowes Dickinson : " As to the